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ABSTB ACT 

This doeanentf eoaprised of three aajor seetionsy is 
designed to aid indifidnals and groups in instituting 
field-experience education progress* Section 1 details the 
step*by-8tep procedures for designing a nontraditlonal prograi* 
Section 2 details the process of developing, selecting » lonitoring, 
and evaluating internship experience. In these tvo sections eaphasis 
is placed on secondary schools* but the inforaation can be adapted 
for other settings. Section 3 is a series of appendixes vhich include 
docuaents and forns fros the Dynany Project. (PD) 
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Ouldellnes for Developing a Field Experience (Int ernship) Program 

This document was written for Individuals or groups who wish to 
Institute a field experience education program at their school. 

There are three major sections: 

A. Section one details the step-by-step procedures for 

designing a non-tradltlonal program. Much of this section 
can be used as guidelines for developing any type of non- 
tradltlonal programs for any setting, although the emphasis 
Is on secondary" schools and field experience education. 

D. Section two details the process of developing, selecting, 
monitoring, and evaluating Internship experience. Again, 
the emphasis Is on secondary schools, but the guidelines 
can be adapted for other settings. 

C. Section three Is a series of appendix which include 

documents and forms from Dynamy and other selected programs. 

The guidelines are printed In looseleaf form so that changes and 
additions can easily be made, and specific parts copied for wider 



use. 
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BEST con fflMIUBlf 

There are many steps between the germination of an Idea 
for a field experience program and the implementation, of 
sjch a program. These guidelines are designed to help 
educators become aware of, and act on, as many of these 
steps as possible. 

All the n-^f^essary issues cannot be covered here, and those 
which are covered may not be covered in depth. We suggest 
that these guidelines be seen as an aid to the development 
of a program and not as a definitive stateraent on the only 
way to develop a program. 

Most of the material was created at Dynamy, but use has been 
made of forms, ideas and statements of oth- r individuals and 
programs. Wherever possible, credit is gi\en when non-Dynamy 
m-ilerial is used. 



DEGION 

We have had the opportunity to work with or observe many 
fiald experience programs. Some have spent months i^^i^jj® 
planninp'/design stage while others just beitan, with little 
regard to planning. While most of the successful programs 
ar'^ those that allotted sufficient time for planning, over- 
planning or planning based on the wrong assumptions can be 
Just as harmful as no planning. 

Our experience leads us to stress the Importance of a needs 
assessment workshop. While our format for assessment looks 
simple, it is an essential process, requiring hard work. Starr 
whQ are anxious to develop a. program often Jump ^o ^^is^^ffi^f,,. 
how they want to do something differently rather than carefully 
looking at why they fundamentally need to do something. 

The following are some hints and guidelines for designing a 
program that we have found helpful. Much of the information 
can apply to any non-traditional program as well as field 
experience programs. While some of the data (and most or 
the wording) 1^ directed at secondary schools, much oi tne 
material can be used in other settings. 

SETTING THE We suggest the following rule of thumb for length of time 
PLANNINQ needed for program design and planning: 

SCHEDULE ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ semester - if one 

or more people can devote a considerable anount of time to 
planning for a full scale program (assumes periodic avail- 
ability of other committee members). 
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B. Pull year - If personnel are available on an occasional 
basis, and planning is for a full scale program. 

C. One term or summer - if personnel are available on an 
occasional basis and a pilot program will lead to full scale 
program. 

D. Completion of the design stage should be on or before the 
deadline for oubmission of proposals and budgets to the local 
school board or other funding agencies. Make sure of the dates 
and procedures for submissloi. 



F':^RMIMa THt 
GROUP 



Usually, a particular person sparks the discussion about a 
field experience (or other non-traditional) program. Informal 
oonver.'jatlono ensue, and (depending on the level at which 
these talks begin) Initial decisions may be made without too 
much thoutsht as to who ;:hould be involved in the planning. 

Assuming that a formal planning committee is to be formed, 
some (and possibly all) cf the follcwing t^pes of people 
dhould be consiciered: 

A. Teachers This is the most obvious group with which to 
start"^ rprogram is not going to get off the ground without 
the support of at least a few teachers If the Idea did not 
start on the teacher level, contacts shpuld be made early in 
the planning stage. t 

b. Department Heads; If department heWs 
planning committee, it Is best to recruit 
them and to keep them informed of the progress of the planning. 



are not on 
the teachers 



the 

through 



C. Administrators! At least one "decision-maker" or person 
who has good access^to the decision-maker should be on the 
Gommiv.tee. Otherwise, a planning group may spend many hours 
on a design that has little chance of being accepted by the 
administration. 

D. Sch ool Board; Because of a possible conflict of interest, 
it may"not be possible for a member ^of the Board to be on a 
planning \commlt tee. But, at the least, one member should 

be kept Informed of developments and act as a liaison with the 
rest of the board. 

E. Students; Too often the consumer is either totally 
forgotten cr given a non-speaking role in the design of a 
program. Generally, there should b'3 as many students as 
teachers on a planning committee. 
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p. Parents & Other Community People: At some stage of 
the development people outside of the system should be 
brought in for advice. There are many arguments for and 
against early parental/community involvement • and each 
side has had enough successes and failures to leave the 
issue cloudy. 

Aside from getting a wide range of views on a potential 
program, there is another, more subtle reason for having 
different types of people on the committee. When it is 
time to "sell" the program, it is often easier for a 
teacher to sell it to teachers, administrators to 
administrators, etc. 



TRAINING FOR Regardless of the make-up of the planning group, some 
GROUP consideration should be given to some pre-task training 

PARTICIPATION for all the m'snbers. 

The assumption tnat people of different ages, backgrounds 
and standings can immediately start working together on 
a task is obviously wrong. We suggest taking some time 
(possibly as part of an initial Needs Aiiseasment Workshop) 
to help all the members understfiind what they need to do 
to become productive group members. 

Many group members will need to learn how to talk about 
specifics instead of generalities; many need to develop 
their listening skills; and - at the least - they all will 
need to become familiar with each other and their operating 
styles. 



Most planners start with an educational concept in mind (non» 
traditional methods), while giving little thought to the 
educational needs the concept is designed to meet. If the 
planning continues around a model and not around real unmet 
needs, then the group will experience much frustration and 
many arguments as they try to force fit a program into the 
school, and the program invariably will be off base in the . 
end. 

We strongly recommend, as an early planning step, th at the 
group put aside any Id ea's they generally h ave about a new 
program and spend some^TTme carefully assessing" tne neecfs 
of the school, teachers, ana students . 

The format we generally use is J 

A. Each member of the group determines which personal 
needs are not being met by the educational program as it is 
* presently constituted. 



r, 
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B. Refining and defining each part of each statement. 

C. Coding the needs list: 

1. Which can be met with some minor changes In the 
structure. 

2. Which are unmet because of peoples' basic 
attitudes rather than restrictions of the 
structure* 

3. Which can be best met out8l4e of the schoolt 

i». Which can only be possibly met by a relatively 
major change in the program. 

D. Translating C-^l into goals and objectives of a new 
program. 

It takes about two days of hard work for a group 
using this process to come up witu a concise list of 
goals and objectives for a non-trcidltional educational 
program. It is strongly recommended that a procesa 
consultant be used for this workshop, 

TARGETING THE It is important to decide on the type of student for whom the 
STUDENT emerging program is being designed. 

POPULATION ' , ^ ^ 

A. The brighter, highly motivated student who has completed 

most of the graduation requirements? 

B. The brighter, but "turned off and borod" student? 

C. The student in the non-college bound, non- vocational 
program who needs exposure to potential occupations? 

D. The potential or actual dropout? 

E. A cross-section? 



?:TUDENT There are a variety of methods of selection, and the following 

are some of the methods used alone or in combination. 

A. Straight lottery: All the applicants are given a 
number and randomly chosen. 

B. Limited lottery: Applicants are sorted by various pre* 
determined criteria (I.e. sex, grade, race, etc.) and 

there is a lottery within each group to fill slots 
assigned to that group. 

C. Restricted lottery: Through the possible use of essays, 
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Interviews} recommendations and other means, only students 
who meet minimum pre-determlned criteria can enter the 
final lottery. 

D. Skimming the cream: Students are evaluated by a variety 
of methods and only the "best" are accepted. 

Committees spend hours trying to devise a fair system only to 
realize that some will always perceive It as being unfair. The 
group should make sure that all the procedures are clearly stated 
and the rationale for each step unierstood, but also be prepared 
to meet objections no matter what process Is used. The system 
Dynamy uses Is a very time consuming process (see appendix for 
a more detailed description): 

A. Dissemination of information about the program to all 
potential applicants. 

B. Requests for written essays and recommendations. 

C. Interviews by present students and staff. 

D. Evaluation of the application material by a committee, and 
acceptance of the top 30 applicants. 



DETERMINING After determining the goals and objectives of a program and the 
THE types of students a program will be geared for the planning group 

EDUCATIONAL begins to look at the methods they want to use to accomplish 
METHODS. their goals. 

Data can be collected on other on-going programs that have similar 
goals, either by visiting several places. Inviting people to 
your school who are currently involved in prograins, or by making 
contact with the national and regional centers that are emerging. 

Although you may locate a program that seems ideal for your needa, 
we feel that it is difficult to adopt another school's package. 
Another process workshop is recommended so that the general 
educational methods that you would like to use can be defined. 
Some possible ground rules for this stage are: 

A. Every idea should be included at first, no matter how 
wild or inconsistent it may seem. 

B. No consideration should be given to cost during the 
Initial discussion. 

C. After every idea Is listed, go back over them and group 
them. Then prioritize them. 

Re-group, re-define, refine until there is a coherent 
statement of the program you want to implement. 
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E. Re-State In as concise a way as possible. 

Here again. It Is strongly suggested that a process consultant 
be used for this workshop. To accomplish what looks simple on paper. 
It Is often necessary to have the assistance of an objective, 
trained outsider. 



STAFFING Based on the proposed goals, objectives and methods, as well as the 
THE targeted student population, the group needs to make an estimate 

PROORAM of staffing requirements. 

With the exception of Special Education programs, drop-out programs, 
etc., where Intense counseling relationships may be needed, the 
student-teacher ratio should not exceed that of the regular school. 
A major exception to this would be If the scnool administration 
wants to experiment with a lower teacher to student ratio that 
would eventually be Instituted In the entire school. There are 
excellent arguments for changing the ways that students and 
teachers relate to each other. 

There are not any specific criteria for determining the types 
of teaching skills that are needed to staff a field experience 
program, but there are certain personal skills that a teacher 
should have or be willing to obtain. 

Teachers of any background who are willing to be flexible, open, 
willing to listen, can allow room for growth, firm but caring, 
etc. are the types that should be sought out for your program (for 
the entire school for that matter). 

The personal skills are classified as helping skills, and - 
contrary to popular belief - are not Inherent but have to be 
learned. They are generally skills which the teacher can use to 
help the students make their own decisions, learn how to be 
responsible for themselves and their own education, and to do an 
effective job. Skills in personal counseling, group leadership, 
problem solving/decision making are some of the specific types 
in this area. 

It may be worthwhile at this point to begin to identify community 
resource people (graduate students, parents, professionals etc.) 
who may supplement the staff on a volunteer basis. 

The criteria for selecting non-professional staff should be 
well conceived and those persons should be offered the same 
training possibilities as the paid professionals. It is 
ludicrous to spend a considerable amount of time developing 
sponsors and placements for your non-professional Interns 
without giving the same attention to the non-prof essionalo working 
with you. 
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It is especially helpful if the targeted staff begin to Ket 
training at this time. Usually, Staff Development funds 
are available for teachers, or special monies for this can be 
requested. 



.DETERMINING Students who are entering Dynamy In lieu of their senior year 

CREDIT in high school receive full credit for their work from their 

home schools. The general criteria for credit is roost field 
experience programs at the secondary level include: 

A. One semester's course credit for 7 hours of work per 
week for a 15-18 week course. 

B. V Completion of an Internship or project report. 

C. Positive sponsor's evaluation. 

D. Positive faculty evaluation. 

An institution not giving crodit for a field pl^icement is in 
effect making a negative statement about the validity of the 
learning that takes place. 



DETERMINING There are three basic methods of dealing with the grading of a 

GRADES field experience program: 

A. Non-graded, but accredited. 

B. Pass/Fail. 

C. Letter or number grade. 

We have no recommendation for which method to use. but do feel 
that the rationale for the one chosen should be clear and 
explicit. For pass/fail and letter/number graded courses, 
most successful programs follow these general guidelines: 

A. One teacher, rather than a group, is responsible for a 

student's grade. 

B. Teacher and student have a clear contract (preferably 
written) detailing the criteria to be used for 
evaluation of the student's work. Such criteria can 
include: minimum number of hours at the internship, 
outside reading, completed (written or other) project 
report* attendance of number of seminars and/or 
consultation sessions with the faculty member, 
demonstrated ability with a newly learned skill, class 
presentation of a project, submission of a bi-weekly 
diary, obsei'vations of performance at the field site, 
sponsor's report, etc. 
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C* A clear contract between the student and the sponsor 
as to the minimal performance expectations, similar 
to the above contract* 

D* Sharing between the faculty and sponsor as to how 
the student will be evaluated. 

E. Progress reports by the teacher that will give the 
student an assessment of work to date and areas for 
Improvement . 



ESTIMATING The difficulty of estimating the costs of your program will 
THE COSTS obviously depend on the type of program you are planning. 

A School within a School costs more than a field experience 

program, and Its budget Is more complex. 

It Is helpful to assume at the beginning that you are start- 
ing from scratch when estimating the salary and benefits, 
space, equipment, consultants, supplies, and other overhead 
items. After the estimate is scheduled, go over the budget 
and target those items which will be obtained as in-kind 
services from the school (i.e. teachers, desks, etc.) 

Given the era of tight budgets and a high rate of inflation, 
schools are refusing to fund expensive new programs. But it 
is our feeling that field experience programs can be run for 
little additional money. The key is the teachers' willing- 
ness to work outside of their contracts and donate a little 
extra time to the program. 



GETTING 
FEEDBACK ON 
THE DESIGN 



It is probably time to meet with one or more people in the 
chain of command that will approve the program. Make sure 
that what is presented is stamped all over with large letters 
in red ink: DRAFT 

The goals of this process are: 

A. A reading of how well the concept will be accepted. 

B. A reading on how realistic your program and costs are 
in the eyes of those who will be ultimately 
responsible for it. 

0. A clarification of the unanswered questions, the gaps, 
and the poorly defined areas within the proposal. 

D. An estimate of how much work you have to do before 
the concept is accepted. 
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SUBMITTING After re«wrlting the draft, the next step varies according to 

THE PINAL the size of the school system, the composition of the planning 

PLAN group, the dates for budget deliberation, etc. 

Sometimes the proposal can be submitted as is, and the exact 
details of the program worked out after passage of the general 
proposal* 

Other systems require that step-by-step, finely detailed 
proposals be submitted. 

Another variable to consider is the possibility of outside 
funding. Each funding agency has different requirements and 
money is given for one page letters as well as 100 page 
proposals. But here again, consideration must be given not 
only to the availability of outside funding, but also to how 
long it takes to secure that funding. 



RE-CAP Up to this point, we have listed some of the procedures that 

can be helpful in the initial planning of most non- traditional 
programs. The rest of the manual assumes that the planning 
group has decided to go ahead with some form of an Internship 
program. One side benefit of going through the processes 
described above is that you usually end up with a very tightly 
knit group of people who are going to be able to support each 
other as the planning and Implementation proceed. 
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FIELD EXPERIENCE (INTERNSHIP) PROGRAMS 



Assuming that during the Needs Assessment and Design stage the 
planning group decided to have a program that • In part or 
In whole - would be field-based, we now move on to the spec If io 
components of such a program* 

The following guidelines for development and Implementation 
of a field experience (internship) program are a distillation 
of what we have learned at Dynamy over the past five years* 

Agai'i, t:he caveat* These nre guidelines, and not the final 
word* And much of this ha^ to do with the overall mechanical 
structure, so we strongly r'^scommend working with an experienced 
resource person to fill In the many gaps* 

DEVELOPING Some care and consideration should be given to which modeKs) 

THE your field experience program will Incorporate* 

INTERNSHIP 

It is helpful to produce a document that details what you 
hope an intern will get out of an experience so that your 
sponsors will have a clear picture of what their role is* 
The following lists a series of steps we go through to 
develop an internship, Including the documentation we use* 

It is not necessary to duplicate everything we do, and being 
careful and .methodical does not guarantee the development of 
a good internship* 

But being careful does increase the odds of developing a 
good internship, especially at the beginning of a program* 

A. Development of a Sponsor's Package : Appendix C includes 
the forma that Dynamy sends to Its sponsors at the be- 
ginning of negotiations for an Internship* It is important 
to give essential background documentation to your potential 
internship sponsors: a description of your field experience 
model, which includes a description of each person's role; 
suggestions for li tervlewing and negotiating with an Intern; 
a form for the sptnsor to describe the internship; and tn 
nxplanation of the type of evaluative report you will be 
seeking from the sponsor at the end of - the Internship* 

B* Seek the Person not , . the Position : Using any and all avall- 
abie souroets (newspapers, reiiow teachers. School Board 
members, etc*) you can develop a list of good people In a 
variety of fields, rather than a list of different types 
of people you want as sponsors (i*e* John Smith who happens 
to be a teacher of autistic children rather than a teacher 
of autistic children who happens to be John Smith)* Since 
the potential sponsor will be a co-educator and will play 
an important role in th-9 field experience, you want some- 
one wbn is not only good in her profession but able to work 
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well with interns* able to transmit knowledge to interns » 
and is willing to spend the time "educating** an intern. 

Even though this perspective may narrow the list of poten* 
tial sponsors » it will increase the chances of an intern 
gaining a good internship experience. 

C. Go to the Top ; Smith may be the person you want for a sponsor ^ 
anu you may nave approached him initially, but it is usually 
profitable to start the formal internship development 
process at the top of an organization. Usually the head 
person has to approve the internship anyway » and it is 
usually best to meet this test early in the game. 

D. Write Personal Letters: If you are initially Introducing 
yourself and your program via a letter, write it directly 
to a specific person. Form letters to **to whom it may 
concern" do not usually work. 

The last paragraph of your letter should be a statement 
indicating when you are going to follow up with a phone call 
(to gauge willingness to work with you and to set an appoint- 
ment ) . 

Do not request that the potential sponsor call you if they 
are interested. (6 out of 10 will not reply). 

E. Phone Calls ? Calls for initial contact or follow-up to 
your letter should be brief. You have a product that is 
difficult to sell on the phone. 

Describe what you are after, let the person know that it is 
difficult to cover all the ground over the phone, and ask 
for an appointment. If this Is the initial contact with 
the person, let them know that you will be sending some 
written material to read before your appointment. This not 
only saves time, but allows the potential sponsor to ask 
you knowledgeable questions about your program rather than 
requiring you to give a boring 15 minute sales pitch at the 
beginning. 

P, First Meeting ? This time should be spent talking about the 
goals and objectives of your prow»am, the type of student 
in the program, and the value of field experience education. 

Usually, the first question a sponsor asks Is: "What can a 
kid do here?" There are a lot of worry questions about the 
students* skills, the lack of responsible work to do, etc. 

If the sponsor comes to understand the program concept and 
accepts the value of the educational process, he will 
answer a lot of these que^itions himself. 
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Keep puahlnp! the sponsor to buy the concept before you 
talk about the specifics of a placement* 

0, Director Chooslnp; the Sponsor: If the head of an 

6rp;anlKation chooses a suDorainate to be the actual sponsor^ 
make sure that you re-nepotlate the internship with this 
person* 

The boss may have assigned the task to someone who does not 
really want it but is doing it because he has to* Personal 
contact in the early stages can change the "has to" attitude 
to a "want to" attitude* 

The goals and objectives of your program seldom get 
transmitted clearly by a third party and a subordinate may 
see you as a work/study program rather than as an intern- 
ship program* 

The communications flow between sponsor, Intern and staff 
iB often more Important than the content of an Internship* 
Careful personal contact between the advisor and the sponsor 
at the outset will enhance the flow* (This is covered 
under monitoring)* 

H* Project Development : This step varies considerably with 
ihe model being used* But some general statements can be 
made about most all internship projects: 

1* Let the sponsors do most of the work on the development* 
They know their field and personnel better than you do* 

2* The project should involve real work and challenges and 
not something that is made up* The project should provide 
concrete benefits to the sponsor and agency* 

3* The nroject usually should be action-orientated and not 
purely observational* Even if it is a research project, 
the Intern should be doing something rather than only 
observing* 

4* TherA should be an allowance made for a healthy amount 
of contact between sponsor and intern throughout the 
field experience* 

5, The intern should come into contact with a wide variety 
of people within an organization, but have only one 
sponsor* 

6* The specifics of an internship project can be developed 
before an intern is involved, developed as part of the 
contracting between intern and sponsor, or developed 
after the intern arrives and becomes familiar with the 
organization* 
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I. Paying Internships? 

We have not discussed the issue of a paying internship, but 
Pynamy has had experienoe with both payinf; and non-paying 
plaoements. In spite of all the arpiuirients about understanding 
the value of work by being paid for producing, we feel that 
whenever possible the placements should be non-paying. 

Research has shown that there is an inverse relationship 
between the amount of nay received for an internship and the 
perceived quality of the educational experience. There is 
also an inverse relationship between the amount of pay and 
the amount of time a sponsor spends with an intern. (USOE 
study, as reported in the National Aftsociat^.on of Secondary 
School Principals Curriculum Report, Vol.3, No. 2, December 
1973). 

If a student is in need of funds, we recommend that the pay 
not be associated with the work performed. 

Each step in the process of implementing a p;ood field exper- 
ience program is important, and must be seen as a building 
link in a chain. Doing everything, and doing it well, does 
not guarantee a good internship; but it does increase the 
odds. 

It is extremely important to take as much time as possible 
to help an intern understand her personal decision-making 
process for choosing an internship. 

Even if an intern seems to have a clear idea of what she wants 
to do, we recommend spending some time in a semi-counseling 
session making nure the intern understands how a decision is 
made; understanding what type of people she wants to work with, 
what she wants to learn, what type of structure she needs to 
function in effectively, and what her long term goals are. 
Even if she ends up with her original decision, at least she 
knows what the reasons are. 

After an intern has an idea of the kind of work she wants to 
do, specific placements can be mentioned. Here, the person 
who developed the internship, the placement counselor (if they 
are different people), and the intern can get together so that 
information about specific internships can be shared. 

For example: if an intern wants to work in a classroom setting, 
the staff person that opened the internships can describe 
several possibilities which allow the intern to choose the 
most suitable environment. 

The essence of the selection procedure is to have the intern 
make a clear, conscious decision about where she is going. 



SELECTING 

THE 
INTEPNSHIP 
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PLACING 

THE 
INTERN 
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If the Intern has selected an Internship that has been 
previously set up by staff, It then becomes the responsibility 
of the Intern to call for an Interview, Interview with the 
sponsor, and make the decision to take the Internship or not. 

Although there may be some superficial benefits for a staff 
person to be In on the Interview, we find that more often than 
not the staff's presence tends to block good communications 
between the Intern and sponsor. 

The Intern should be responsible for explaining to the sponsor 
what she wants to do In the Internship and hearing from the 
sponsor what Is available. The Intern should also judge the 
setting and the sponsor's personality. 

The sponsor should be briefed on the Interview procedures, 
and be ready to explain the Internship and the ground rules 
for taking It. Oftentimes the simplest Issues are forgotten: 
dress code, starting time, lunch break, what to do when you 
can*t come to work, etc. (See Apendlx B). 

If the Intern selects an Internship that Is only partially 
set up, or an area where Internships are not yet developed, 
and If this Is the first placement for the Intern, we recommend 
that the staff and Intern work together In developing an 
Internship, but that the staff person be responsible for the 
flnallsslng of tho development. The exception to this occurs 
when the Intern appears to be very sophisticated, or has been 
In several placements and knows what goes Into developing a 
good Internship. 

Assuming successful placement, the next step In the process 
Is positive monitoring of the experience. The staff advisor 
should make arranp;ements with the Intern and the sponsor 
for periodic visits and/or phone calls to both parties. We 
recommend setting up a minimum number of visits (e.g. beginning, 
middle, and end), even though the situation may require more 
or less than the pre-arranged schedule. 

Additional visits can be made on an as-needed basis, but 
usually It Is best for these meetings to take place at the 
request of the Intern or sponsor. Both of them should learn 
to become responsible for settling many Internship-related 
problems. 

The purpose of the visits Is not to check up on the Intern, 
but rather to support them to Insure a positive experience} 

A. Both parties can learn something new about the experience 
when they have to tell an unlnvolved third party what 

Is happening. 

B. Problems that one party or the other Is unaware of or 
unable to talk about can surface with the third party 
present. 
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C, Positive feedbaok about the experience can be shared. 
often neither party is aware of the positive feelings 
the other has* 

D« Helping the intern evaluate the experience becomes 
easier if the advisor has an awareness of the develop* 
ment of the internship. Dynamy staff meet with their 
advisors bi«weekly (outside of the above visits) to 
discuss the internship and the intern* s experience. 

The meetin(;8 between staff and sponsor and staff and intern 
can occur on a one-to-one basis or with all three present 
at once. There are p;ood reasons for doing it either way and 
the recommendation is that the advisor not get locked into 
doing it any one way at all times. 

TRRMTNATINO Some care must be taken to insure that termination of an 
THE internship is clear cut and positive for both parties in- 

INTERNSHIP volved. Some typical problems arise: 

A. A project that the sponsor estimated would take eight 
weeks is done successfully in six. Normally the in- 
ternship should be ended then, and not dragged on through 
to the pre-fixed date. The advisor can help both intern 
and sponsor end on the high point. 

B. Projects thai: were estimated to take six weeks need eight. 
The advisor should make sure that neither party gets 
locked into a premature termination date* 

C. Occasionally one party (usually the sponsor) does not 
know that an internship has been terminated « and things 
end up in the air. An advisor should make sure that 
termination Is clear by checking with both parties at the 
end or by holding a final conference. 

Occasionally, internships need to be prematurely terminated for 
a variety of reasons. If this occurs, we recommend that it not 
happen without a meeting with all the people concerned. Both 
intern and sponsor should be required to state what the issues 
were, what steps were taken to try to correct the situation, 
and what their feelings about early termination are. The intern 
should not be forced to stay in an internship 3he doesn't feel 
is productive, but she should have the responsibility of 
terminating it openly. 
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We ask that both the intern and the sponsor write a final report 
on the internship. Forms that we use as guidelines are In 
Appendix B&C. Wc feel that even if there have been a number of 
conferencesTetween all parties, including a final conference, 
writing a report is a valuable experience for the intern. 

The content of the report would depend somewhat on the audience, 
and in some cases multiple reports may be necessary. There 
may be a project report, which is a factual document of what was 
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done and what the results were. There may be a formal 
evaluation report by the intern that deals with what she 
learned from the experience! observations about the intern* 
shlpi sponsor^ etc. that will go to the sponsor and in her 
file. And there may be an internship report that deals 
with the experience on a more personal level » that may only 
go to the advisor. ..or could be shared with a variety of 
people. We su^gebt that interns maintain some type of 
journal during their internship so that they can write their 
evaluation report on more than memory. 

A successful way of using journals was developed at Page 
High School in Greensboro « N. C. TherOi the students maintain 
a daily journal and turn it in to the advisor at the end of 
the week. After reading it, the advisor returns it to the 
intern with comments. The journal is not read by anyone else, 
but becomes the basis for a final report. 

After the initial « nervous » round of internships has been 
completed the format for the development of internships, 
student placement, internship monitoring and evaluation can 
undergo a change. 

The staff become more aware of what goes into the makings of 
a good internship and are more relaxed meeting with sponsors. 
Each staff person adapts procedures to more reflect her own 
style, sponsors repeat and assist in getting new sponsors, 
and interns become clearer about what their role is within 
an internship. 

New issues that arise now tend to be more administrative: 
programs grow and there is a need to coordinate all the place- 
ments. The number of internships available grows and there 
is a need to keep everyone aware of the openings. Reports 
need to be filed, recommendations for college or work need to 
be written. 

Occasionally success can be a drag • the program becomes 
institutionalized, staff become proficient, and the excitement 
of committing oneself to a new concept turns into an awareness 
of perpetuating a process that may have become routine. 

Once the machinery of the field experience program is running 
smoothly, the staff of the program need to be aware of non- 
mechanical issues that make the job continually exciting. 

aI There are three key people in a field experience program: 
the staff, the Intern and the sponsor. What separates 
an Internship from a job is not only the level at which 
the intern is placed, not only the work she does and not 
only the skills she learns. The key element Is the flow 
of communlcatlona between the three people involved. 
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What is learned is learned through the exploration of 
the new relationship between adolescent and adult; 
teacher and student. 

A breakdown in the conununications links will block 
learning. A staff person who can successfully develop 
and use basic communication skills can actively intensify 
an interns* learning experience. 

B. A goal in any of the field experience programs is for 
a student to learn how to be responsible: responsible 
for their own learning and responsible for the direction 
their life is taking. 

Assuming responsibility for (perhaps) the firs^t time 
in their lives, interns often need a tremendous amount 
of support from the adults in the program. Many times 
the older adult can be supportive by being firm and 
occasionally confrontational with the student. 

A teacher in a field experience program must be flexible, 
must be able to take risks, and must allow for the intern 
to have a relatively large amount of freedom. But, at 
the same time the teacher cannot abdicate her responsibility 
to provide the students with a quality educational ex- 
perience - and sometimes this means asking the student 
some tough questions, pushing the student to do more, or 
demanding that they reassess their commitment to the 
educational process. 

SUPPORT There are many support activities that can be started after the 
ACTIVITIES internship program is working smoothly. Seminars, workshops, 
small group meetings, field trips, etc. Whatever activities 
the staff wish to develop, there are two ground rules that we 
suggest : 

A. The planning and running of the activities should not 
interfere in a large degree with the students* and staffs • 
involvement with the internship. Occasionally, staff 
will find themselves bogged down with the non-field 
activities and will begin to lose track of their placements t 

B, The method of learning used within a support activity 
will be different from that which is taking place in the 
field placement, but should not contradict the learning 
process on site. This means encouraging the students 
(training the students) to take a role in the teaching- 
learning; that the learning process be active rather than 
passive. 
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Given many years of an educational process » the field place- 
ment should be a supplement to the more traditional learning 
methods rather than an alternative. This could mean en- 
couraging applicants to take courses that will prepare them 
for a placement; helpinf* the intern make connections with 
past and future class work while they are in the placement; 
and encouraging the interns to follow-up a placement with 
readings* classes » etc. 

It is easy for interns and staff to develop an anti-intellectual 
attitude* especially when the learning on site is going well 
and making an impact. 

We feel it important for an individual's entire education to 
become meaningful* and this is made difficult when one process 
(field placement) is pitted against another (classroom) rather 
than seeing how they can work together (confluent). 

THE Hiven the dynamics of learning through doing, these guidelines 

END could go on forever. The Outreach staff will be continually 

up-dating the material* and sending out additional sheets 
based on these new findings* so we suggest that you keep the 
guidelines in its loose leaf form. 

Dynamy-Outreach is in the business of consulting with groups 
that wish to start their own internship programs. But we 
are being more than Just self-serving when we recommend that 
groups refrain from starting a program based only on this set 
of guidelines. A good consultant can save a lot of time and 
errors, help you build an effective program, and more than 
pay for himself in the long run. 

So it goes. 
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MODELS OP FIELD EXPERIENCE COURSES 



In examining the literature, as well as accounts of teachers, practi- 
tioners and conductors of field education courses, we have derived 
a number of basic models which identify the primary purposes and methods 
used in field courses. Each of these models of field experience 
courses has specific behavioral ramifications on the conductors and 
students involved in these events. Thus, we may link these models 
to empirical verification and analysis in our data-fl;athering operations. 

The models, furthermore, have added utility In that they are useful in 
the generation of hypotheses, and in setting parameters within which 
a nomenclature of events may be evolved. From here, we can further 
develop concepts of the nature of field education and thus contribute 
to the theoretical literature on the linking of formal academic know- 
ledge to field experience education. 

The models that follow are ideal types. Often, the various models are 
present in combination in any one field education course. However, we 
may distinguish between primary and secondary purposes in these events, 
and in that sense these models are distinguishable to a greater or 
lesser extent in theory and practice. 

The available models are delineated below, with a brief discussion of 
each. 



A. Product Models 

These models have in common the transmission of information, values, 
norms and procedures with an identifiable goal or product in mind. 
Thus, the conductors of field experience courses with a product 
orienation are mosre concerned with the stated outcome, rather than 
for the processes of field experience. The product may be a technical 
report of* a novel, a painting or a pipeline. In order to reach this 
product outcome, it may be necessary for the student to engage in an 
experience best described by a combination of the following models, 
but it is on the evaluation sf the product that the Judgement of the 
field expex*ience depends. 

1, Socialization model . In this model, the field education 
experience is intended to socialize the student into a 
specific role within the context of a particular social 
setting. The individual in the field taked on the appro- 
priate norms, values, and behavioral expectations inherent 
in a specified role (in Berger and Luckmann's (1966) term, 
"secondary socialization"). Theoretical underpinnings of 
this model come from psychological and sociological litera- 
ture on socialization (e.g. Brim, & Wheeler, 1966; Ooslln, 
1969; Moore, 1969) and social learning theory (Bandure & 
Walters, 19^53). 

2. Pre-professional model . In this model, the field experience 
is Intended io train che individual effectively into a 
professional social role. The individual is taught expertise 
and profession-specific skills. As such, thus, the model 
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Involves many of -^o methods of soolallzatlon of Model 1. 
However, the behavior of the student is specific to the 
parameters set by the profession* By viewing models of 
professional behavior in a master-apprentice relationship, 
the individual internalizes the characteristics and be- 
haviors of a professional social role. In addition, pro- 
fessional ehios, standards and codes of behavior are as- 
similated by the individual. The literature on role theory 
(e.g. Sarbin & Allen, I968; Biddle & Thomas. 1966; and 
reference group theory (Hyman & Singer, 1968) suggests the 
conceptual framework for this model. 

3. Service model . In this model, service of some sort is the 
primary goal of the field experience. Service may be de- 
fined as the delivery or performance of some set of useful 
tasks toward the ultimate betterment of a particular client, 
client system, or society as a whole. At the end of the 
experience, the outcome is not necessarily a concrete product. 
However, the field education experience is intended to pro- 
duce a service to the client system, as a primary goal, and 
knowledge and learning on the part of the student, as a 
secondary intent. The range of possible client systems is 
very broad, and may include, variously, individual social 
service work to work in business organizations through con- 
servation efforts in local communities, ^n interesting ex- 
ample of the use of this type of model of field education 
Is found in High School Student Volunteers , published by 
ACTION. 

Change agent model. In this final product model, the goal 
or tne fxeia education experience is the training of an ef- 
fective change agent. Developed from Llppett, V/atson and 
Westley's (1958) use of the term, the change agent's goal 
is to develop strategies for making innovations in client 
systems (Bennis, Benne and Chin, 1968). Training for this 
goal requires a strong process orientation, with emphasis 
on an individual's Intellectual and Interpersonal skills. 
The literature on this model comen from the areas of sociol- 
<>?.y» psychology, and applied social science, and is concerned 
with intervention theory (e.g., Hornstein et al; 1971), or- 
ganizational development (e.g. Beenls, 19677 and social 
change (e.g., Smelsner, 1968). 

B. Process Models. 

Process Models have in common an emphasis on procedures, rather than 
outcomes. In these models, learnings are induced from the processes 
undergone by the student, rather than via the emergence or production 
of a unitary product in the field experience. Thus, process models 
are dynamic, often pitting one conceptual orientation against another. 
Within that dynamic, knowledge is generated for the student. It is: 
on the evaluation of the Process that the judegement of the field ex- 
perience defends. 

5. Actualization model . Maslow» concept of self-actualization 
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Is the baais of this model (Maslow, 1968). The Issues in 
this model are central to the individual's sense 6f his or 
her own competence (White, 1959), mastery, usefulness and 
accomplishment. The purpose of the field education exper- 
ience is the provision of a variety of tests of the indivi- 
dual's competence not normally available in a formal aoademio 
situation. These tests of "potency" wouTd allow for areas 
of individual growth, both intellectually and emotionally^ 
the process is intended to increase the individual's ability to 
actualize, to develop self knowledge and awareness by Im- 
mersing of the person in tests of competence and skill on 
many levels. Including and primarily the interpersonal level. 
Underlying theoretical assumptions come from T-group theory 
(Bradford, Qibb, ft Benne, 1964) and aspects of humanistic 
psychology (e.g. Rogers, 1961; Severin, 1965) 

6. Dialogic Model . This model confronts one type of conceptual frame- 
work with another, and allows for a "dialogue" between the two. 
Thus, the conflict between the knowledge acquired through formal 
modes in the academic setting and that acquired through experien- 
tial methods in the field is the primary dynamic in this model, 
rhe major purpose of this type of model of field education is to 
intensify the tension between the two spheres of knowledge, whichf 
it is hoped, will lead to a clarification of each and a resolution 

of the disparities. In this model, a primary effort is made to 
to provide the student with conceptual and other tools to deal with 
inconsistencies and problems encountered in the tension. The dia- 
logue between the two systems would, therefore, allow the indivi- 
dual to weigh the accuracy and contribution of both conceptual 
frameworks, according to self-defined and education-provided criteria. 

7. Inquiry Model . In this model, the process of knowledge seeking is 
seen as a two-phase endeavor. The individual is expected to become 
familiar with several modes of learning, as well as to discover how 
he learns from both the academic and field perspectives. Thus, 
"deutero-learning" and "proto-learning" (i.e., learning how to learn 
and the acquisition of factual knowledge, respectively) are employed 
in this model. Students "inquire" into a subject, and thus abstract 
both types of learning. The inquiry model is based upon a philosophy 
of education expressed by Thelen (I960), Dewey (Wirth, 1966), and 
Kilpatrick (1951). Individuals, in exploring a subject, not only 
learn the existing stories of knowledge present in a particular field, 
but also gain the conceptual tools and research required for such 
acquisition. 

8. Embedded Model . This is a model in which knowledge, embedded in the 
field experience, is mined by the individual. The student is seen 
as a prospect/artisan. As a prospector he gathers and extracts 
knowledge from the field experience. The individual is taught 
methods of abstraction, conceptualization and induction in the 
academic -.ontext, which he or she can utilize to understand the 
value of the elements in the field experience. The field experience, 
In this model, provides a context within which the information may 
be extracted. The individual thus has an opportunity to develop 
skills of abstraction by directly applying them' in a manner much 

the same as a participant-observer. As an artisan, he learns to 
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fashion the extracted theoretical knowledr^e into elements useful 
in the field setting;. 

9. Multiple Membership Model, This model seeks to reconcile the tension 
between a student's concomitant memberships in specific social 
roles. The disparity between the difference role expectancies 
increases the individual's awareness of various aspects of his 
roles. Without the conflicting demands of differing role prescrip- 
tions, the student would oruinarilj' not be aware of existing dis- 
crepancies. In this manner a the person may explore which member- 
ship suits him or her best. The learner is provided with a sup- 
portive relationship and skills which can help him or her clarify 
the sources of tension arising from his or her multiple memberships, 
and help deal with the resolution of the disparity. An example 
of this type of role conflict may be found In Wolfe and Snoek (1962). 

10. Responsibility Model. The responsibility model is the final model 
delineated. It is concerned with the emergence of a sense of 
responsibility on the part of the student, through the processes 
of the field experience. The field education is gauged by the 
Increasing sense of responsibility which the experience engenders, 
regardless of the actual work the individual is engaged in. 
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Random Commenta About Internshlpat 

"The first perspective from which to view the field experience (Intern- 
ship) la that of the participant himself. He may have some or all 
of the following Ideas In mind (even If he does not hav»' It in mind, 
an Idea may still be operative)! 

1. Providing a reality context for theoretical learnlne. 

2. Filling m Raps m his background of experience. 

3. Testing out latent Interests. 

?4aklng contact with people whose work Is of professional 
Interest. 

5. Developing possibilities for future employment. 

'♦Different from such concerns Is the viewpoint of the on-site ad« 
mlnlstrator (sponsor). Ke Is likely to focus on: 

1. Accomplishing a specific task. 

2. Supplementing local personnel resources, whlci* may be 
quantitatively or nualltatlvely Inadequate. 

3. Making a limited budget go further. 

"Lastly, there Is also the perspective of.. ..(the program). ..aa it 
Is Interpreted through the (advisor). The (Internship) when viewed 
from this angle, has mostly to do with: 

1. Providing Individually tailored experiences that will enhance 
the participants competence. 

2. Sklll-bulldlng for the participant... 

3. Confidence building for the participant. 

"The most difficult and subtle part of coordinating the (internship) 
lies in the task of reconciling these quite divergent perspectives. 
Each has inherent validity, yet none can be allowed wholly to eclipse 
the others. How best to acoord each legitimacy, while at the same 
time requiring balance and accommodation between them, may well oe 
the nub of the matter. 

"In any event. It Is clear that, left to Itself, the J^'w;™ ^Jil not 
necessarily produce any of the desired results. As In the second 
Law of Thermodynamics, the factor of entrophy then becomes dominant, 
and the system simply runs down. Unless energy -^JV"®,*®^" ;r,,^.._,„ 
thought, attention, care, time, and some Intervention - Is continuously 
added, conflicting objectives will tend to cancel each other out. 
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"To Insure the viability of this experimental propirain, meehanlsms 
have been developed to support the individual in the fleld» i.e. 
individual counseling, Individual sunervlslon, and P««J?^ support. 
It is felt that help offered in these ways can contribute signlfl- 
cantly to the growth and development of the individual. Ideally* 
this format allows the student to have confidence enough to experi- 
ment with new.. •behaviors at his field experience site. 

»»An mternahlp experience In Itself can be very rewarding, an Intern- 
ship program that allows t:-io participant the 'freedom to fall' can 
be doubly so.** 

, * The V'ield Experience Program 

A status report 
A. Donn Kesselhelm 
Graduate School of Education 
University of Massachusetts 
March 1972 
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APPLICATION PROCEDURE FOR WORCESTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

DYt'JAMY PROGRAM 



197^-1975 

STEP ONEt 

a.) Students will submit an application form which will include* 
1.) b<%sic factual data, 2.) parent's signature suppoiting 
the application, 3.) personal statement by candidate. 

b«) A recommendation written by a person of the candidate's choice 
will be submitted. 



c.) Deadline for application— March 22* 
STEP TWO: 

a. ) The principals and guidance counselors will bo notified of 

the names of the candidates in their respective schools and 
will be invited to submit recommendations on each. 

b. ) Interviews will be held with the candidates by representatives 

from Dynamy. These will be conducted at the Dynamy tfflce 
during the weeks of March 25, April 1 and April 8, and If 
necessary during the week of April 15. 



STEP THREE! 

a. ) The admissions committee— comprised of Dynamy staff, an intern* 

a parent, and school personnel- -will review all of the 
materials and will select the 30 strongest candidates. An 
appropriate number of alternatives will be chosen as well. 

b. ) Final decisions will be announced around April 26. 

This program Is available to students from all four city high schools. 
While there are no quotas for enrollment, we are hopeful that there will 
be as many as five qualified students from each school participating 
In Dynamy next year. Candidates will be grouped according to school and 
thus will be competing essentially with persons from their own school 
and not with all of the applicants. When the committee has selected 
those who qualify from each school, the best qualified remaining candi- 
dates from all of the schools will be chosen until 30 places are filled. 



F0RI4 TO :iB SUHMITTED TO mm, B$0 Main (troot, March 22* 

APPUCATIOM FORM ^^^^^g^ 
FOR 

WORCESTER PUDUC SCHOOLS OXNAMY PROGRAH 



NAME. 



Flret 



TOE 



Last 



ADDBESS 



TEI£PII011E 



PRESENT SCHOOL. 
FAniER'S MM 



MOTHERS S NiiMB 



DATE OF niRTII 



NAME m ADDRESS CF TIIE PERSON TO IfllOM YOU IIA\IE GIVEN lOUR PERSONAL REFERENCE 
FORMi _ 

PAREKTAL APPHQVAIi 

Z appr'>\'o -^f my son/dauijhtor* s doslro to apply to iBrnanyf and If ho/sho la 
4ooapto(l| I will support his/hor participation in the prog^rsn* 



siQnaturo 

PRELIMINARY INDICATION OF ACADEMIC 8TAMDINQ 

Tho ctil^ aoadomic qualification that you nood to bo ollgible fop Qynany lo 
that by Soptonbor 191h you mast havo enough oroditB to bo a sonior* To tho 
bo3t of 7o\i<? loiowiodrjo, aro you short any credits rlcbt nom, or do you thlide 
you may bu short any orodits by tho or.-d of this yoaxf 

* • 

YoL* (ploaso GKPlaln) 



?n Bopaica^'C pii.^>9r, write a statonent about yourself | In dolnc 80| fleaso eoniidey 

tho foUowin/i c lost Ions u 

lo) What motivatos you to apply to Dynany? 

2.; Wh«>.t aro yacv personal stronfsths and woaknossosi and how do you fool 
they nir;ht affect an^or bo affected by a year In Oynanyt 

Fool free to suoalt aoythinr! else vhioh you fool mlcht give us a better under* 
ctanding of you and your oxporionoos and Interests* 

Ploaso identify your statement clearly vith your signature md the nano of your 
eohoolr 
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To be submitted to Dynamy. 850 Main St., no later than March 22 

REFERENCE FORM 
for 

WORCESTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS DYNAMY PR0QRAt4 
NAME OP APPLICAN T 

Note to the Applicant : It is important that you give this form to a 
person wHo really knows you well and who wants to respond to the 
questions below. The person you choose does not necessarily have to be 
someone who has taught you or has employed you or lives in Vforcester 
or is well-known. What matters most is that the person knows ^ou and 
wants to tell us about you* 

Note to the Reference ; The two general criteria for admissions to Dynamy 
are positive motivation and potential to assume responsibility. The 
screening of candidates Includes three primary factors: the candidate's 
written statement, a personal interview, and one reference form. So, 
you are being asked to participate in an essential part of the admissionSi> 
process. Your frank response to the following questions will be very 
helpful and will be held in the strictest confidence. What you say can 
be particularly useful to the Admissions Committee if you include 
specific examples. Feel free to contact Dynamy If you need further 
information about the program. Thank you. 

1. ) To what degree is the applicant positively motivated 

to participate in Dynamy? 

2. ) Please assess the applicant's ability to assume 

greater responsibility for his/her educational 
development and for his/her own personal life. 

3. ) How well does the candidate assume leadership 

and how does he/she respond to outside authority? 

4. ) Please include any additional comments about the 

applicant's personal strengths and weaknesses which 
you would like to bring to the attention of the 
Admissions Committee. 

Please use the other side of this sheet for your comments. Use 
additional sheets if necessary. Thank you for your time and care. 



SIOTtUre 

address __ 
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(Second par^e of the application form for the Worcester Residential Procram 
l8t pa(*:e is bior^raphlcal data such as name, eto^) 
Aetivitles Index 

The following is not a test. There are no right or wrong answers. 
These are phrases to which we ask your response in two ways. 

Complete Column I first. In the spaoe to the left of eaoh 
phrase, write one of the three letters corresponding to the 
following expressions. In the past I have (A) more than once 
(B) once (C) never. 

In Column II t choose which three items below describe what you 
would like to do in the future (with Y) and which three describe 
what ycu would least care to do (with N). 

Column I. Column II. 



la 




1. 


o 

fee 


fiountrv. Which one? 


— 2. 


3« 


* 

xuxorvea; anoxner sxuaenb. _ 


— 3. 


4. 


_help(ed) someone learn a skill ^ 


_ 4. 




_complete(d) a volunteer work project ^ 


_ 5. 




_have had a paying job during the academic year ^ 


_ 6. 


7._ 


Be(en) active in organizations such as churchi scoutst 






Atfl. Which? — 


_ 7. 




jwrite (written) and execute (d) a computer program ^ 


_ 8. 


9._ 


_have (had) original writing of mine published ^ 


_ 9. 




*.«««p«ltl<m In a SBort. Which 


10. 




work(ed) with others on projects outside school ^ 




12. achieved recognition in one of the performing arts. 

Whlfih? - 


_ 


13.. 


take(n) part in a political campaign _ 


_ 13. 




^be(en) a leader in student government _ 


_ U. 




^edit(ed) a newspaper - 


_ 15. 


16._ 


work(ed) on a school curriculum . 


_ 16. 




back pack(ed)ff camp(ed), rock climb(ed). Which? . 


_ 17. 


18.. 


have you ever built anytljlng? What? ^ 


— . 1^* 


i9.« 


have you ever gone to a school other than the one you . 
"were enrolled in to take extra courses? What? 


— 19. 
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(Third papie of an application form to the Dynamy Residential program) 



Prose Sample 

Please respond to three of the following questions. Try to 
limit your writing to under ten pages. 

Describe the best day of your life. 
Describe the best day you spent in school. 
Describe the person you most admire in your sonool. 
What role does the school's physical plant play In your 

What*role^does your home play In your relation ship to your 
parents? 

Describe the person that has helped you the most. 
Describe the structural thing that has helped you the most. 
Describe what your work experience has meant to you. 
Identify the two people you would like to take with you on a 
two-week expedition In northwest Canada. ExpUin your choice 
In your last year of school, what have you learned about 
people, structure, yourself, standard operating procedures, 
listening, human expectations? ^ ^ ^ 
Describe your experience after you have done one of the 
following - 



Talk with someone that you see every day but have never 
talked to before about something that you eonsider 
Important. 

Keep silent during dinner. 

Offer to buy a stranger a cup of coffee. 

Describe the five learning experlenots that hav* mtant the 

most to you. 

Using additional space. If necessary, answer the question 

Why DYNAMY? 



30 



Appendix B 

Materials developed for Internal staff use for internship 
development and monitorinf;. 



(C) Dynamy, Inc. 197^ 
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iTOCodure for setting up Internship 



!• Establish contact (Initlnl discovery of internship 

possibility) I.e. chance meeting, recommendption from 
another sponsor, article in pnper, etc. 

2. Send letter of Introduction, include brochures/other 
relevant Dynamy Information. 

3« Fhone cpil make appointment. 

U« Visit/ "check out" (see sponsor and internship checklists) 
establish understanding of Dynamy interns, learn about 
potential sponr^or his job, if appropriate establish 
possibility for internship (keep options open). 

5. ^rite up visit and post. 

6« FolloM-up with good com'nunication, keep potential sponsor 
informed. 

7. Contact again for further discussion, development of 
internship, understanding of ext-ectations, etc. 

b« If this internship is available, write up internship 
description and post. 

9* Establish contact between sponsor and intern, possibly 
give eech your impressions of "who the other is" and 
whet to expect. 

3C. Set up interview and meetings, Intern should set up 
interview, group leader might go with, but will have 
definite contact after, goals, expectations, time limits, 
etc. should be effectively negotiated (see check list 
getting intern and sponsor together). 

11. Keep communication open throughout internship and after, 
be aware of what lf> really going on and how people feel* 



SI'OHSOR CHECKLIST 
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Does he or she: 

1« 3ee benefits to himself or herself (either tasks that can 
be performed or opportunities for personal development) 
for being a sponsor. 

2. See himself as both an educator and a learner. 

3. Comprehend the program, Its philosophy, and general 
expectations of him (good sponsor will exhaust basic . 
questions and even begin to assume ownership during 
first meeting). 

k* Comprehend the need for openness, effective feedback 
and reports, etc. 

5. Take initintive in developing the Internship. 

6. Have realistic expectations of interns' abilities (they 
aren't supermen or Juveniles) and demonstrate willingness 
to work with an intern. 

?• Appreciate intern as a person . 

^« Show and share whole felf (sponsor and intern should get 
together m varying contexts, i.e. .. .different Job 
related roles and also non-Job related roles such as 
family and civic organizations). 

V« Articulate his positive and negative feelings about his 
JoD, i.e. does he like it or if not, can he be articulate 
about why not? Can he be productive about why not? 

IC. Feel free to call someone at Dynamy anytime there are 
problems. 
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SrONSOR CHSCKLIoT 
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Do we: 



1« Uno erst and sponaor's Job so we can help create tntemshlpa 
and Internship ( osslbilit lea. 

2. Have an Instinctive good feeling about this person. 

3. Keel the sponsor is In the right management position 

for providing good internships (does the sponsor hnve the 

authority, self-worth, bncUs to scratch, contacts, 

with Internships, etc. neec^et^ to provide a good Internship). 

Sstfibllsh open communlcgtlon with the sponsor. 

5. Give sponsor enough effective support time . 

6« 01 ve sponsor importance, "ownership". 

INTERN3HIF CHilCKLIbT 
Does the Internship: 

1. Allow intern to experience decl&lon making processes and 
not just routines. 

2. Involve real work rnd chpllengep. 

3. Provide a reollctic , concrete task with a realistic time 



frame for completion so that the intern will see results 
and be able to measure his effectiveness. 

frovide concrete benefit to the sponsor . 

5* Kequire sponsor, Intern, and group leader to work out and 
use effective channels for supervision, grievances, 
evaluation, etc . 




.^0 
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Checklist - getting sponsor and intern together 
!• Meeting between Dynamy and potential sponsor: 

• Should have specific ideas about what will happen 
during internship. 

• Sponsor doesn't have to cominit self to a particular 
intern, should be ready to interview perspective 
interns and be given some idea of when interns will be 
calling for appointments. 

- Let sponsor know that we can only set up tentative 
internshir 1 and much of the decision making about 
intern plf sement is left up to the interns themselves 
(see also sponsor and internship checklist). 

Meeting between group leader and intern: 

> Should hi9Ve specific ideps about interns interests and 
gonls. 

- Discuss relevant internship openings, describe your 
imprec&lons of different sponsors and internships, 
let intern know what to expect. 

- 4hen intern has made a choice he or she will call for an 
appointment, intern goes as to a Job interview and 
should not assume the position is his* 



2. Ask sponsor if he/she wants call prior to interns interview 
to describe your impressions of intern, let him/her know 
what to expect. 

3. Ask sponsor to call after the appointment. 

l\, First meeting (Interview) between intern and sponsor 
(intern goes'alone). 

- Intern end sponsor should get to know each other. 

- Intern should learn first hand about internship. 

- Sponsor should learn about interns expectations 
for internship. 

5* Call from sponsor to Oyna^ny 

- Discuss interview. 

- Sponsor's decision. 

- If yes, arrange meeting for final negotiation. 
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Getting sponsor and Intern together 
page 2 



6« Meeting for final negotiation 

Often group leader should sit In, make sure Intern and 
sponsor nre "hearing" each other and negotiated 
decisions are well understoodi offer self as resource 
(intern and sponsor support); group leader needs good 
undei standing of final internship arrangements in order 
to effectively help intern and sponsor succeed* 
Define channels for communicationy grievance* etc* 

7* Oive sponsor evaluation sheet and discuss* 
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INTERNaHIP RBfOHTS : 

At tbe complation of eaoh internship we ask that the sponsor 
and Intern write a report on the experience. The reasons for 
this report are quite simple: 

!• «fe have found that no matter how open conversations were 
between intern and sponsor, new data always came ouz in a 
written report • 

2. Indications of what can be done differently help interns 
and sponsors have a better experience next time around* 
3« Sometimes people feel more at*ease writing aoout an 
experience rather than talking about it« It forces people 
to organize their thoughts. 

k» Staff are continually asked to write recommendations for 
jobs and college - sometimes two years after the intern has 
left. Having something to go back to Jogs the memory end 
helps conslderablyt ' 

Some suggjestions on what to write about t 

1« Briefly describe the institution you worked for. 
2« If you were assigned a project, describe what you were to 
accomplish and what the results were« If a detailed report 
on the project is required by the sponsor, this should be 
a separate report. 

3« TaiK aoout your views on how you saw the institution 
functioning. Illustrate positive and negative methods, 
being as honest as you can. 

Talk about your relationship with the sponsor, and how 
it helped or hindered your experience. 

5« Talk about what you lenrned • not only factual things, but 
What you learned about yourself and others. Your views on 
your strengths and weaknesses, ability to take responsibility, 
ability to work in a structured or unstructured situation, 
overall performance, etc. 

6. Taxk auout how the Dynamy staff were helpful/not helpful 
to you during your internship. 



The reports should be in within one week after completion 
of the internship. 

The report should be typewritten • if you can*t type hire 
a friend to do it for you. 

Make a copy of the report, P.nd give the original to the staff 
If you want distribution of the report re^^trioted, let the 
staff know... most reports are nsde available to sponsors 
and parents otherwise. 
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Dynnmy, Inc. 
byd Kaln itieet 

Worcoii-ter, Massachusetts C1610 



rtaiCcrtP Ol«' ACTIVITItild 



I 

Name 
fro gram 
Ye^r 

Ad vi s or 



A* Dynamy North Country 

Saoh Dynamy intern participates In a three week wilderness 
experience as an orientation to the progrflm. This is a 
fairly rigorous course emphasizing physical challenge and 
increased personal awareness* 
iiee enclosed intern and instructor evaluations. 

B« Internships 

Full time work experiences lasting from two to twelve 
weeks. See enclosed intern and sponsor .evaluations* 

Internships Sponsor Dates 



0« Seminars 

Seminars meet once a week for a six week period. 
Seminar Leader Dates 
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HBOORD OB' ACTIVITIES 
Ifige Two 



D« Support group. 

l^qol? intern participates in n sufport group with nine to 
fourteen interns and one staff person. The initial goal « 
is to increase communications skills (self-expressionf 
listening); these skills lead to a second goal, that this 
group will be supportive for its membezs by affordjlng 
opportunities to share experiences, to receive feedback 
and, through this process, to help individuals better 
understand their experiences • 

£• Frograro committees* 

These are task groups which service the Dynamy program 
throughout the year* 



^5 



Appendix C 

Materials developed by Dynamy Staff for mailing to 
prospective Sponsors. 
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DYNAMY, INC. 
652 MAIN ST. 
MfOROBSTBR, MASd. C1610 

Description of an ideal Internship . 

The key Dynamy experience is the internship* and over the years 
we have clarified the objectives and goals we are trying to achieve* 
It may be helpful to try to pull everything together and describe 
what an ideal internship looks like* for us. 

It ia easier to look at the several components of an internship 
separately rather than as a whole^ and then describe how they 
might mesh. It is obvious that all the variables can not be 
discttssedt and meny generalizations have to be made. 
I. The intern: 

In our admissions process we look for strong^ healthy teenagers 
who are capable of handling the routine pressures of the program. 
One criterion we do not consider is academic standing^ nor 
do we worry about skill levels. Motivation, leadership 
qualities^ end a willingness to work for an education are 
major elements. This does not mean that a sponsor has to accept 
anyone because he/she is a selected Dynamy intern^ nor does it 
guarantee that an intern can succeed in ench instance. 

In the initial interview it is important that the intern 
articulate his expectations and that he, in turn, is made 
aware of what is expected of him* Ideally, his needs and 
the organization's needs can be met with s minimum of 
oompromisingt 

ERIC 
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II* The Sponsor : 

iufhen deciding to open an internship, we loolc at the sponsor 
before anything else. If vie feel good about the sponsor as 
a person, everything else usually falls into place. The 
sponsor should be in a decision-making position, and a person 
who is willing to spend some time and enexgy with the intern* 
One person should assume the responsibility for the Intern, 
and even if the intern is to work in several areas, the same 
sponsor should be available for consultation* The sponsor 
should provide guidance and some structure for the intern, 
but also must be willing to give increasing amount of 
responsibility to the intern* The balance between structure 
and guidance should depend mainly on the intern's performance* 

III* The Project : 

A sponsor can have a project set up or be willing to work 
with an Intern on creating a project* The option should be 
clear at the outset, but if the sponsor wants the intern to 
create his own project he should be aware of the extra time 
and energy required for this* 

The work should be "real work" nnd not something created to 
keep the intern busy, work that the sponsor needs done, but 
hasn't the time or resources to do** 



^•3 
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3 - 



The project should be cleRrly defined before ootual work 

is started, and a deadline for completion f«sslgned. Constant 

(weekly) checks shoulr< be made on progress, and the deadline 
can be adjusted according to the progress. 

If the project requires the assistance of other personnel, 
they should be Informed of the Intern's existence and role 
ahead of time. 

ntfhlle some Internships are not suitable for projects. It Is Important 
that there Is a trade-off of worK between sponsor rnd Intern. The 
interns tend to mentally minimize a learning experience If they feel 
that they have not contributed anything concrete to a sponsor. 

IV. Goals: 

While learning a specific skill If Important, the learning 
goals of an Internship are somewhat Intangible. They can be 
classified as skills in decision-making, development of 
relationships (with peers, and tho&e younger and older), 
anrt development of responsibility to self and others. 

When these three components are working together, there is 
the possibility of a well-integrated learning experience. 
Not only will an intern h^ve the opportunity to loam specific 
skills, but, placed in a situation that demnnds Judgment and 
initiative from him, he experience his strengths and weaknesses^ 
and hnve the opportunity to change and grow. 
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• )4 - 

The more Intangible skills available are in the areas of 
decis^lon mMriQt development of relationships (with peers, 
thot«e younger and older), pnd development of responsibility 
to self and others. 

One vital Quality, both for the intern nnd the sponsor, 
ic. a willingness to lenrn ^nd share experiences. With such 
A commitment, the learning potential within an internship 
is unlimited. 
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Dynnmy, Inc. 
esc Main street 
Worcester, Mass. 0161C 



A number of the Oynamy sponsors hf)ve asued the staff for some guide- 
lines outlining how vie see a "good" internship operating. In order 
to keep things as simple as possible we have developed a list of 
ideas that have tended to work in the past, but we have avoided going 
into a lengthly description of these ideas. It must be kept in mind 
that each intern, internship, and sponsor is different, so the list 
can only contain generalities. 

The list is in no priority order, or chronological order. 

1. Interns frequently seek out sponsors by themselves, sometimes 
with little guidance from the staff. In most cases it is best for 
the sponsor to talk with a staff member before the internship is 
started. Usually we will contact you, but If we slip up, we would 
appreciate your calling us. 

2* Many times sponsors are limited to taking only certain types of 
interns, based on project requirements or personal interest* Any 
information about this is quite helpful to us in determining which 
interns to send to you for interviews. 

3. Many sponsors like to hnve detailed information about the interns 
before they come for pn interview, and others do not want any infor- 
mation at all. If you have a preference, let us know. 

1|. The interview between sponsor and intern is usually a testing time 
for both parties. The sponsor should be aware that most of the Interns 
have not had much experience at interviewing, and should be careful 
to determine if the intern has a high interest in working on the 
internship. 
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5. If, duiine the interview, you feel that it is more than likely 
t^at the intern is not (foines, to work out, you should sny so. This 
can be done either then with the intern, or later through the staff. 
^9 feel that it Is an important learning experience for an Intern 

to find out why your internship may not be the best plflce for him, 

6. Any expectations you have about working hours, dress code, time 
off, etc. should be clearly stated nt the beginning of the intern- 
ship. The length of the internship varies from 2 to 12 weeks. Some 
sponsors like to determine the length of the internship at the 
beginning, others like to play it by ear. It is important to estab- 
lish how you and the intern pre going to set time limits at the 
beginning of the internship. The Dynamy staff expects that the interns 
will Abide by the rules and regulations that other employees live 
under, vile are interested in real life experiences, and any special 
considerations given to the interns tend to dilute the experience* 

7. The interns are sufpoped to write a report at the end of their 
experience. The purpose is not only to describe whet they did, but 
to indicate what kind of an intellectual and emotional experience 

they had. Not having the usual controls other educational institutions 
have, it is sometimes difficult for us to get these reports. It would 
be helpful to us if you could indicate to the intern why you would 
like to get a report from the intern describing his experience. 

6. Me request that the sponsor also write a report on the intern at 
the end of the internship. We will send out a list of guidelines at 
the beginning, but it is essentially a description of your observa- 
tions of the intern during the time with you. 

Unless your organization is large enough or flexible enough, it 
is usually best to have a fairly firm idea of what you want the intern 
to do before the internship starts. This pre-planning ranges from 
sponsors having detailed proposal outlining a project to a list of 
possible projects that the sponsor and intern develop together. 
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10. Many sponsors like to keep track of the interns* progress 
throughout the year, and what happens to them after they leave 
Oynamy. If you wish this information, please let the Dynamy staff 
know* 

11. A lot of what an intern gets out of an internship has little to 
do with the work; much of it has to do with the personal contact 
with the people doing the work. In a way it is helping the intern 
develop an appreciation for the fact that adults in a position of 
authority are human beings who do more than Just exist in their nine 
to five Jobs. Most of the good internships do not depend so much 

on the type of work being done, but more on the type of relationship 
esbabll^ihed between Intern and sponsor. 

Kfe have focused in on guioelines for the sponsor, but we also have 
similar ones for the interns. The internship is the foundation of 
our educational process, so it is imperative that we provide all the 
supportive services the sponsor needs to make the internship a 
Xositive one for both the intern and sponsor. There has to be 
rewards for all parties concerned in order for the internship to 
be worthwhile. 

12. Dynamy staff should be in contact with you at the start of 
each internship, and periodically throughout the internship. If 
for any reason the internship is not working out, the sponsor has 
the right to terminate. The staff should meet with the intern and 
sponsor before termination. If you would like a staff member present 
during the initial interview, let the staff know. 

Me frequently miss some problems that develop during the internship, 
and we have to rely on the sponsor to contact us whenever they feel 
problems are developing. 
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D^NAMY, INC. 
652 MAIN ST. 
i^OaClSSTIilR, MASS. 01610 

A critical feature of the Dynamy experience is the perspective which 
the sponsors have of the interns and their work. It is important to 
the internsi to the Dynamy staff, and to other interested parties^ 

e. g. collegesi that we have a report summarizing the experiences 
which the sponsor has had with the intern and describing the growth 
which the intern has shown. 

The questions below reflect some of the criteria which we feel are 
important in looking at the growth of the intern during the 
Internship, rfhat form the report takes is at your discretion, 
although we do need something in writing as soon as possible 
follo\Ung the end of the internship in order to fulfill our 
obligations to the interns. The questions are only a guide, 
the key is your reflecting, on paper, about the internship in 
your own way. Specific examples illustrating your comments would 
be most welcome and valuable. 

1. ) What personal strengtns and weaknesses were evident in the 

intern? 

2. ) Did these strengths grow stronger? 

3. ) ifere the weaknesses dealt with constructively? 

i^. ) How would you describe the intern's willingness and ability 
to take responsibility? 

5* ) How would you describe his desire and ability to lenrn and 
adapt in the internship? 

f. ) How would you describe his ability to work with other pe.ple, 

to accept and work under your authority and structure? 

I 
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How would you describe his openness and willingness to 
communicate and share? 

#fhat is your feeling about the internes overall performance? 

(Fop the Dynamy staff) lAihat comments do ^ou have about the 
Ways in which the staff tries to "service" the internship? 
How might the staff improve this function? 



DYNAMY, INC. 
652 MAIN 3T. 
WORCEiTSH, 01610 

INTBHNSHIf DBSCRIITIOM dHBS?r 

Nome of organization: 

Name of Sponsor: 
Address: 
Phone : 

Kole of Organization: 

Aole Intern will play: 

Sponsor's expectations of Intern: 

Other Comments: 



THE DXNAMY PROQRAH 

LEARNING THROUGH INTERNSHIPS 

850-852 MAIN STREET^ WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 0X610 
TELEPHONE 617-755-2571 
Tot Dynamy Sponsors 
From: 

Rex Internship Contracts 

Enclosed Is an internship contract form we are adopting in the pro- 
gram. This letter is intended to explain the reason we have adopted 
this fornii and to encourage you to use it. 

The verbal contract we have encouraged has proved inadequate « often 
the exchange wasn't specific enough or it was forgotten . The most 
compelling reason for adopting this form is to have an agreement 
retained in writing and to encourage a stated commitment from both 
interns and sponsors. It will require thoughtful consideration from 
both parties, and will provide a continuous standard for evaluation 
and change. 

This is not meant to be an inflexible agreement. A contract between 
a sponsor and intern is continually open to negotiation* changOi 
and termination. Tt Is a means by which the responsibilities and 
overall goals can ^)e speoified and retained. 

The Dynamy advisors expect to work with all sponsors in further 
explaining and developing a workable written contract. If there are 
immediate questions* contact one of the Dynamy staff at 755-2571* 

Thanks for your continuing support for the Dynamy Program. 
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INTERNSHIP CONTRACT FORM 

(You may use this form or design your own) 

Intern's Name: 

Internship Organization: 

Sponsor's Name: 

(and other person or persons with whom the intern, will be working 
closely) 

Statement of Objectives (this should be a general statement which 

can be revised as the internship progresses). 

What the organization wants the intern to do: 



What the intern wants to learn: 



Hours per day: 

Length of Internship (with a clause to extend if necessary) • 

Beginning date: 
Ending date: 

Frequency of conferences with sponsor: 



Both intern and sponsor will have completed their final evaluation 
report within two weeks of the final date of the internship. For 
the final internship of the Dynamy year* the evaluation reports will 
be in before the internship is ended. 

If for any reason the internship is not working out, both the sponsor 
ana the intern have the right to terminate the internship and will 
not be bound by the contract. 

If an orientation or tri?U period is helpful » the intern and sponsor 
will draw up a preliminary contract dating the length of the trial 
period and the date on which the contract will be written. 

Both intern and sponsor should sign this contract and keep copies 
for their files. 
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SPONSOR QUIDELINES 



DECEtlBER 10, 197^ 



The following aro some guidelines outlining how we see a "good " 
Internship operating. V/e realize that each intern, internship, and 
sponsor is different so the list may not apply to all internships. 



I. INTERNSHIP 
DURATION 



2. OBJECTIVES 
OP 
CONTRACT 



3. TRIAL 
PEiilOD 



1|. CONTRACT 



5. CONFERENCES 



We ask that the t I'-.-si^r involve the intern full time 
in an internship (at least 30 hours per week). The 
length of the internship should be negotiated be- 
tween the sponsor and intern when writing the in- 
ternship contract. The length may vary from 2-12 
weeks with a clause to extend the internship If 
necessary. 

During the interview, the sp^ns'^r and intern should 
discuss their objectives for the internship. The 
intern is responsible for explaining to the sponsor 
what he/she wants to learn and the sponsor should be 
ready to explain what the organization wants the in- 
tern to dn. The sponsor should discuss any reserva- 
tions he/she has about the intern and explore any 
reservations the intern may have about the internship. 
Any expectations you have about hours, drets, etc. 
should be stated during the interview. 

If the organization is flexible enough, an orientation 
or trial period during which the intern can become 
familiar with the work he/she will be doing is rec- 
ommended. The intern and sponsor wo^lj^^^en draw up 
a preliminary contract dating the length of the trial 
period and the date on which the contract will be 
written. 

The sponsor is responsible for writing an internship 
contract with the intern during the initial inter- 
view or after an orientation/trial period. The form 
used may be the Dynamy form or one of your own choos- 
ing. Copies of the contract should be kept by both 
parties. 

We ask that the sponsor set aside at least one ho\xv 
weekly to meet with the intern and discuss how the 
internshiD is progressing. If the sponsor has dele- 
gated responsibility for the intern to another in- 
dividual in the organization, he/she should also be 
Included in the weekly conference. At this time, the 
sponsor should also explore how the Intern is feeling 
about the internship. 
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6. TERMINATION 



7. SPONSOR- 
ADVISOR 
MEETINGS 

8. EVALUATION 
REPORT 



If for any reason the Internship Is not working out, 
the sponsor and the Intern have the right to termi- 
nate and will not be bound by the written contract. 
The reasons for termination should be stated as well 
as a discussion of any steps that could be taken to 
remedy the situation, (e.g. Intern absenteeism, pro- 
ject completed early, failure of either party to ful- 
fill Internship contract). If necessary, a Dynamy 
staff advisor can be present at this meeting. 

The sponsor and Dynamy staff advisor will meet at the 
beginning and at the end of an Internship. If nec- 
essary, they will meet periodically In between. 

Within two weeks of the final date of the Internship, 
the sponsor and the Intern will have completed their 
evaluation reports (see guidelines for the evaluation 
report). Dynamy staff provides copies of these re- 
ports for each party. 



We have focused on the responsibilities of the sponsor In these guide- 
lines but we also have similar ones for the Intern. If you wish to 
have a copy of the Intern guidelines, let the Intern or the Dynamy 
staff advisor know. We sometimes do not hear that problems are de- 
veloping during an internship and we rely on the sponsor to contact 
us whenever you feel problems are developing. 
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